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"ROOM AT THE TOP" 



The Journal office, Miss Nutting's at Teachers' College, Miss 
Wald's at the Nurses' Settlement, and all the long-established, well- 
known visiting nurse associations are beset with inquiries as to where 
nurses may be found to fill the positions opening so rapidly in the new 
fields of visiting and social nursing. Especially is there an urgent de- 
mand for nurses who can teach others — those of marked executive abil- 
ity, who can organize a whole community into a harmonious, philan- 
thropic working body. 

These requests for nurses come from all sorts of individuals and 
associations, and each offers a wide field of usefulness to the right 
woman. 

Here are a few quotations from letters received during the past few 
months at Teachers' College. 

Prom a fraternal organization: "The applicant should possess the 
gift of initiative, as she will be thrown very much on her own resources, 
and through her own unaided efforts and genius must make good." 

From the president of a manufacturing company: "I am looking 
for a trained nurse for one of my mill villages ... the work requires 
a woman who is thoroughly trained, and who has good judgment, and 
who will push her work. Her work will be largely educational. She 
would be expected to teach the people hygiene and sanitary practices, to 
organize a health club among the women, and an anatomy class among 
the girls. . . ." 

From a city league : " We are exceedingly anxious to secure the serv- 
ices of a nurse who can give her entire time to settlement work in a cotton 
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mill village. ... In addition to caring for the sick she should go into 
the homes of the people and teach them the proper care of their health, 
their houses and their children. ... It is desirable that she should have 
had training in settlement work as well as the regular nurse's training." 

From a state charities aid association, asking for a visiting tubercu- 
losis nurse for an entire county : " The person should be specially trained 
in tuberculosis work, and not a nurse who has had training only along 
general lines. I believe not every nurse is fitted by nature to take up 
this work, and if we should make a mistake and select some one who 
does not possess the necessary tact and adaptability, I believe it would 
produce an unfortunate result." 

From a city board of health : " We shall start for the first time a 
medical school inspection system in the schools of this city. It will be 
missionary work, so to speak, and will require more than ordinary tact, 
enthusiasm, and patience." 

From a public health association : " In the past our nurses have been 
interested in the work, but not specially prepared for it. It seems too 
bad that we hear so much of social work and when we need a worker 
it is impossible to find one." 

From a state board : " . . . just the right woman to do district nurs- 
ing in a town of twelve thousand people. She would work under the 
anti-tuberculosis committee, and would have as helpers the Charity 
Organization Society, Friendly Visitors, the Needlework Guild, the 
Department of Sociology in the University, and the Anti-tuberculosis 
Association. . . . The work would not lack in breadth of view nor in 
intellectual inspiration, and the right woman could work out a most 
interesting model of district work for a small town." 

From a small city : " This woman should be more than a visiting 
nurse. She should be both an experienced organizer and also a social 
worker. . . . She would establish the field for tuberculosis work and 
enlarge our plans and also organize the dispensary. . . . She should 
be able to set others to work and to adapt herself to the various types of 
people with whom she must co-operate." 

Do not these descriptions set one's imagination afire? Would not 
any one of these situations be worth taking hold of and working to a suc- 
cessful issue? Can you fancy a person bored with life or suffering from 
ennui in the midst of such vital human problems? 

In some of these instances we know that there have been excellent 
workers in the field who have found conditions so impossible that they 
could not stay, but the majority of the appeals are from new fields, just 
being opened, where a nurse has an opportunity to throw her best ener- 
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gies into the work and establish it on a high plane of usefulness to the 
community. There is also this appeal, that the nurse is not isolated as 
is often the case in institutional or private work, but is in close working 
relations with men and women of other callings, and so is continually 
gaining a broader outlook. 

The salaries offered in these letters vary from fifty dollars a month, 
with maintenance, to $1400 a year without it, and are often in inverse 
proportion to the work required. As a rule it is the new community 
which expects to find everything it wants and to give in return a bare 
living wage. The old organizations, which have been established for 
years, and which have had experience with many workers, know that 
to secure skill and experience they must offer a salary which shall really 
be an inducement. As we have said before in these pages, the nurse 
who enters charity work is under constant strain. Her contribution 
of strength, energy, and sympathy should be all that are demanded of 
her; she should not be expected to give part of her salary as well. She 
needs, even more than other nurses do, the margin which will enable 
her to take vacations, and to save for illness, which is probable, or for 
old age, which is certain, should she live to reach it. 

It is impossible for Teachers' College or any other centre to meet 
these demands for teachers and organizers, because the work is develop- 
ing so much more rapidly than the workers can be prepared for it. We 
urge all nurses who are interested in social work, especially those having 
executive ability, to prepare themselves for it by taking some of the 
courses offered at Teachers' College, or in Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburg, 
or Orange, by taking up some of the courses in charity organization 
work, or by entering the nearest good visiting nurse or tuberculosis asso- 
ciation, and working up to a place of usefulness. 

On the other hand, it seems to us that it is the duty of all to whom 
such applications are made, when letters come which offer a pittance for 
such tremendously important work, to reply that skilled and valued 
workers cannot be had without proper compensation in the nursing field 
more than in any other. 

The requirements enumerated above for women of culture, intelli- 
gence, ability and adaptability are strong arguments in support of our 
efforts for a high standard of nursing education which shall attract a 
superior type of woman. 

HIGHER REQUIREMENTS IN NEW YORK 
The syllabus recently issued by the New York State Education De- 
partment contains some important changes. For registration with the 
Regents a nurse training school must be connected with a hospital hav- 
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ing not less than fifty beds and a daily average of thirty patients. The 
faculty of the school must include a superintendent or principal, and 
two or more assistants, one of whom shall be in charge at night. There 
should be a staff of paid lecturers and instructors. In schools giving 
a two-year course, graduate nurses should be placed in charge of depart- 
ments and wards. The principal of the school and the graduate head 
nurses should all be registered. 

The following opportunities for a professional education must be pro- 
vided — a preliminary course of instruction and probation of not less than 
four months; schools not able to provide facilities for laboratory work 
should arrange for courses in bacteriology, chemistry, dietetics, and ma- 
teria medica at some technical school or college in the vicinity. 

In order that pupils may have proper time for rest and recreation, 
the hours on duty should not exceed 56 weekly ! 

This syllabus, a copy of which may be obtained by application to 
the Education Department, Albany, would be valuable to those in charge 
of training schools everywhere, even those not registered in New York, 
because of the suggestive forms for charts and records which it gives, 
and because of its excellent list of books for nurses' libraries. 

The annual report of the Education Department for 1911 discusses 
at length the desirability of the state's undertaking the establishment 
of preparatory courses for nurses in technical or high schools so that 
they may be better equipped to enter such training. Its comment on 
the present educational advantages for nurses is: "A careful study 
of the hospital situation, both in the state and throughout the country, 
makes it reasonable to assert that there are not five institutions in the 
United States prepared to give the recommended six months' preliminary 
course (recommended by a committee of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation) under qualified teachers, which would be a minimum require- 
ment for any profession except nursing, or even for any trade." As 
a reason for such lack it says further: "The question of the educational 
requirement of the nurse has always been approached from the stand- 
point of the institution rather than from their preparation for public 
service." 

When educators begin to take hold of this problem of the nurses' 
education from their point of view of the need of better qualified women 
for public service, it may be confidently hoped that the problem which 
our nurse educators have been struggling with single-handed may be 
more speedily solved. And the improvement which is brought about 
primarily for the benefit of the public at large will be of equal value to 
the institutions themselves. 
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REFERENCE BOOK FOR NURSES 

Almost every mail brings one or more inquiries for books on visiting, 
social service or school nursing. There is as yet a very inadequate list 
of books written particularly for nurses, but we quote the list given in 
the New York syllabus as being broadly helpful to any nurse interested 
in the social aspect of nursing work. 

"Visiting Nursing in the United States," Waters; "Democracy and 
Social Ethics," "Spirit of Youth and City Streets," Addams; "Princi- 
ples of Belief," "Misery and its Causes," "Efficiency and Relief," De- 
vine; "Hygiene and Morality," Dock; "Medical Inspection of Public 
Schools," Gulick and Ayres; "An Englishman's Castle," "The Next 
House but One," "Neighbors and Friends," M. Loane. 

We have several times published lists of books bearing on sex prob- 
lems, but still letters com© from perplexed nurses who are being asked 
to give talks on hygiene, asking which books in these lists should be 
chosen. Our reply in personal letters to these inquiries may be repeated 
here for a wider audience, that in this matter it is very difficult, almost 
impossible, for one person to choose for another. The nurse who has 
access to a good library or book-store should devote an afternoon to a 
personal investigation of such books as she has selected by title, to gain 
personal knowledge of their contents before purchasing, so that she may 
know whether they are really helpful and adapted to her particular need. 
All such lists can serve merely as guide posts, showing what material is 
available. 

The Survey has recently published a new list of such books whose 
titles sound promising. It is as follows: "The Moral Problem of the 
Children," Rose W. Chapman; "Hygiene and Morality," L. L. Dock; 
"Reproduction and Sexual Hygiene," Winfield S. Hall; "Education 
with Reference to Sex," Charles W. Henderson; "Training of the Young 
in the Laws of Sex," E. Lyttleton; "The Renewal of Life," Margaret 
W. Morley; "Social Diseases and Marriage," Prince A. Morrow, M.D.; 
"Parenthood and Race Culture," Caleb W. Saleeby; "The American 
Boy and the Social Evil," Robert N. Wilson, M.D. 

AN APPEAL TO THE EXAMINING BOARDS 

We hope all the members of nurse examining boards will read the 
communication in the letter department of this magazine from Miss 
Holmes of Wisconsin, in which she makes a vigorous appeal for a better 
recognition of the subject of tuberculosis in the examinations. We 
believe that the omission of this subject has been an oversight, that it 
was left out because no one thought to put it in, but the point Miss 
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Holmes makes, that if the boards should require a better knowledge 
of tuberculosis in applicants, the schools would have to give more thor- 
ough instruction in that subject, is one that should appeal to those pre- 
paring the papers. 

At our last two national conventions no subject has been more 
strongly urged upon us than the need of better preparation of pupil 
nurses for tuberculosis work, so that they would be ready to meet the 
great demand for such service. At Boston, Miss Maxwell asked the dele- 
gates to go home and stir up their alumnae associations to use their 
influence with the directors of their schools to have pupil nurses given 
opportunities for practical experience in tuberculosis nursing. Miss 
Mclsaac also urged a greater feeling of responsibility on the part of 
alumnae in the affairs of their schools. If this problem is attacked at 
both ends at once — better experience for pupils, and requirements from 
examining boards — something ought to be accomplished. 

SUGGESTIONS 

We think it probable that most of our readers pay little attention 
to the news items save those from their own locality. Sometimes it 
would repay them to glance over them all and see what other associa- 
tions are doing, thereby gaining ideas for their own. Under the New 
York heading, this month, we have a report of the exhibit of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association which is fairly bristling with suggestions of 
the most practical nature. The object lesson of "What not to do," by 
the Hartford Hospital, was both original and effective and deserves to 
be copied far and wide. Indeed, each training school might with profit 
maintain a museum of such wrecks, each exhibit to remain until a fresh 
one came to replace it. Pupils would soon have pride in never being 
a contributor to such a collection. Under the Pennsylvania heading, the 
Hahnemann Hospital nurses offer an innocent but alluring prize to 
recent graduates who join their alumnae association. If the Nightingale 
post cards are still on hand in Illinois in large quantity, perhaps they 
could be mounted and combined with the Nightingale Pledge, in some 
such way as is suggested there, and meet a demand for some such award. 

A CORRECTION 

In the September Journal, under the editorial heading "The Eight 
Hour Day and a Central Nursing College," South Dakota was credited 
with having a university with a nursing department. This should have 
read North Dakota. 



